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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Russian Offensive 


Gaining Momentum 


Disaster Greater than Stalingrad 
Faces Nazis as Red Armies 
Advance on All Fronts 


POLISH FRONTIER ISSUE UP 


Serious Dispute May Develop with 
Soviets over Question of Fu- 
ture Eastern Boundaries 


As the Red armies early this month 
hurled the Nazis back across the old 
Polish frontier and moved southward 
toward the Rumanian boundary, the 
war in the east moved toward another 
great climax. Reversing the events 
of the fateful summer of 1941, when 
the Nazi hordes were swarming into 
Russia, the Red armies are now cap- 
turing mile after mile of territory 
which was snatched from them two 
and a half years ago. Farther to the 
north, other Russian armies are edg- 
ing ever closer to the Baltic Sea and 
to the frontiers of the Baltic states. 
The great German stronghold at 
Vitebsk is practically encircled and 
its fall is regarded as only a matter 
of time. Other armies are poised for 
action against the Nazi eastern front. 


Nazi Position Weakened 


Even the Germans admit that their 
Situation on the eastern front is des- 
perate. Fanning out from Kiev, the 
Red armies of the Ukraine are press- 
ing the Nazis on a 275-mile-wide 
front. They are threatening to en- 
circle and entrap hundreds of thou- 
sands of Nazi troops, perhaps as many 
as a million, in the Dnieper bend and 
in the Crimea. Last week, they seized 
the rail hub of Berdichev, former 
headquarters of Marshal von Man- 
Stein, commander of the German 
armies in the south. Only a few 
Miles remain, as we go to press, be- 
tween the Russian forces and the last 
Temaining railroad by which supplies 
fan reach the Nazi armies in the 
Dnieper bend and by which the Nazis 
ean escape. 

The German position in the south 
has become more serious as a result 
of the cutting of their lines, thus 
Separating the southern forces from 
those on the central front. The Nazis 
ho longer have a continuous front in 
Russia. It is now impossible for 
them to send reinforcements from 
Other sectors of the front to bolster 
von Manstein’s crumbling front. 

Thus the Russian winter offensive 
is now in full swing. It has covered 
a many as 25 miles in a single day 
it certain sectors. How far it will 
80 before the spring thaws and rains 
bog the armies down is, of -course, 
Unknown. Whether or where the 
Nazis will be able to make a stand is 
€qually uncertain. The Russians are 
Said to have set as the objective of 
their winter offensive a line running 
from Memel, in the north, down 
through Warsaw and deep into Ru- 
Mania (see map on page 6). 

If the Allied world is rejoicing at 

(Concluded on page 6) 

















Return of the prodigal Hun! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 





The Undertow 
By Walter E. Myer 


We all admire a person of marked ability and outstanding achievement; 
a person who rises above the common level and who carves for himself a posi- 
tion of real leadership. We look upon such a person with envy or admiration, 
but we are likely not to follow his example. Too frequently we accept the 
standards cf unsuccessful people with whom we happen to be associated. We 
want fo do a little better than the fellow at our elbow does but not necessarily 
much better. A runner is likely not to make the best record of which he is 
capable unless a competitor is at his heels. A student of great ability may be 
satisfied with very ordinary work if it is a little better than that done by his 
dull or unambitious classmates. A student with high ideals may compromise 
with his conscience if he is in the company of others whose ideals are not so 
high. For example, he may cheat in examinations if other members of the class 
are doing so. 

Mediocrity, dullness, lack of vision or strongly propelling purpose, these 
qualities are unattractive when you look them in the face. But they do 
attract. We are ordinarily unconscious of their drawing power but it is there. 
It operates like an ever-present undertow, which pulls many of the stronger 
and more promising individuals below the surface and prevents their winning 
the success for which nature fitted them. It also stands in the way of social, 
civic, and moral progress. 

Fortunately, however, there are persons who cannot be held down by the 
undertow. These are the real leaders. There is an individual here and there 
who does not go along with the herd. He does not let dullards set his stand- 
ards. He is not content to do a little better than the person at his side if that 
person is slow or unambitious or insensitive. He decides what he can do; 
fixes his attention upon distant goals, and bends his energies toward the reali- 
zation of his purposes. He is satisfied with nothing less than the best he can 
do. If those about him sink to low levels, he towers the higher above them. If 
his friends are dishonest in their practices, he still holds rigidly to his stand- 
ards of honor. The limits of his achievements are fixed, not by sluggish or 
poorly endowed companions, but by the farthest reaches of his own powers. 

Such persons are the ones most likely to realize their best possibilities. They 
are the ones who help to set higher standards. They improve the life of the 
home. They help the schools to do finer work. They make their communities 
better. They help to lift business practices to higher planes. They are the real 
builders of a better civilization. They do not boast of their superiority but they 
feel it. They are proud without being haughty; honorable without being self- 
righteous or.priggish. In these young men and women who are pace setters 
rather than slavish followers lies the best hope of individual happiness, social 
welfare, and national strength. 





Nation Alarmed By 
Labor Disturbances 


Serious Issues Raised by Charge 
that Strikes and Strike Threats 
Are Prolonging War 


OTHER GROUPS CRITICIZED 


Many Corporations Are Now Making 
Tremendous Profit from Con- 
tracts for War Materials 


The country has been disturbed 
lately by strikes and threats of 
strikes and by an angry controversy 
about the effects of labor disputes on 
the war effort. Quarrels over labor 
issues have weakened national unity 
at the very time when the armed 
forces of the nation are poised for a 
tremendous but highly dangerous 
undertaking which will mark the cli- 
max of the war. 

It is a serious thing when a labor 
union calls a strike in wartime and 
ties up the production of essential 
materials. That has happened in a 
number of cases and has been 
threatened elsewhere. The American 
people are naturally concerned about 
this. 

It is also a serious matter when 
employers, public officials, and the 
press take advantage of the strikes 
and inflame public opinion against 
all labor wnions. This, too, has hap- 
pened in certain cases. Soldiers at 
the front, giving or risking every- 
thing for their country, are hearing 
that workers on the home front are 
lying down on the job, are agitating 
for more pay, and are slowing down 
the war effort. An attempt is being 
made to inflame the soldiers against 
the workers of America. 


Other Disputes 

Other unfortunate things are hap- 
pening. Certain great corporations, 
producing war materials, have forced 
the government to pay unduly high 
prices in order to get maximum pro- 
dvetion in a hurry. There are war 
profiteers now, as there were during 
the First World War. And in certain 
cases, labor leaders and other critics 
of business have taken advantage of 
the profiteering and have sought to 
arouse the public against all corpo- 
rations and business leaders. 

Despite the fact that we have 
entered a highly critical period of the 
war, the aim is filled with disputes 
about wages, profits, and prices. 
These disputes, for the most part, are 
not being carried on reasonably and 
calmly. Too few people who discuss 
these issues really try to see the 
points of view of groups other than 
their own. Newspaper editorials, 
congressional debates, and other ex- 
pressions of opinion are usually 
couched in angry or sarcastic terms. 
There is too little disposition to sit 
down and try to think through the 
complex problems of business and 
labor so that when issues arise they 
may be dealt with quickly and justly. 

At. the present time, public atten- 
tion is occupied chiefly with wartime 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Issues Involved in Wartime Labor Disputes 


(Continued from page 1) 


strikes, their effects, and feasible 
methods of dealing with them. Cer- 
tain questions pertaining to these 
issues are being widely discussed. 
Some of these questions are con- 
sidered in the following article: 


Will the war be prolonged as 
@ result of the recent threat of a 
railway strike which compelled 
the government to take over the 
railroads? 


For more than two weeks, this 
question has been a chief topic of 
conversation and discussion through- 
out the United States. The charge 
that the railway dispute was as dis- 
astrous to the nation as a serious 
military defeat was made by a re- 
sponsible military leader, whose 
name was at first withheld, but who 
was later unofficially identified as 
General Marshall. 

The Chief of Staff startled the 
country with a statement that the 
satellite nations, the countries of 
Europe which are helping Germany, 
were about to collapse at the time of 
our railway strike threat. Thinking 
that the Allies might win a quick 
victory, they were at the point of 
giving up the struggle. If that had 
happened, Germany would have been 
so badly crippled that our invasion 
of the continent would have been a 
relatively simple operation. Germany 
herself might have been defeated 
fairly quickly. 

Just as the Germans were despair- 
ing of this situation, word came that 
the American railroads were about 
to be tied up by a strike, that the 
government had had to take them 
over, and that a steel strike was 
threatened. The Nazis, it is said, 
pounced upon this bit of good news 





Generel George C. Mardell 


and relayed it to their discouraged 
henchmen. 

The result is, according to General 
Marshall, that the Balkan leaders, 
thinking that the American war ef- 
fort is seriously impaired, will hold 
their countries in line. They -will do 
this in the hope that they and Ger- 
many can secure a negotiated peace. 
If, as now seems likely, according to 
the reported Marshall statement, the 
Balkans are bolstered into continued 
resistance, our invasion effort will be 
much more difficult and there will be 
thousands of added American cas- 
ualties. 

This statement stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest in the United States. It 
























New National Anthem 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


was said in some quarters that Gen- 
eral Marshall (assuming that, as re- 
ported, he is the military authority 
who made the statement) exagger- 
ated both the prospect of an early 
Balkan collapse and the encourage- 
ment which our strike troubles gave 
to Germany and her satellites. At- 
tention is called to the fact that, all 


along, our military authorities, to- 


gether with the President of the 
United States, have been saying that 
there was no prospect of an early 
breakup among our enemies in 
Europe, and that we should not count 
on any such thing. Exactly one week 
before the statement attributed to 
General Marshall was made, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in a Christmas Eve 
address, said: 

“The American people have had 
every reason to know that this is a 
tough and destructive war. On my 
trip abroad, I talked with many mili- 
tary men who had faced our enemies 


‘in the field. These hard-headed real- 


ists testify to the strength and skill 
and resourcefulness of the enemy 
generals and men whom we must 
beat before final victory is won. The 
war is now reaching the stage where 
we shall all have to look forward to 
large casualty lists—dead, wounded, 
and missing. War entails just that. 
There is no easy road to victory. And 
the end is not yet in sight.” 

What evidence is there, it is asked, 
to show that the situation in central 
Europe changed materially during 
that week? What real reason is there 
to think that Germany’s Balkan allies 
would have collapsed if they had not 
heard of our labor troubles? There 
has been no official reply to this 
argument as we go to press, but those 
who accept General Marshall’s con- 
tention at face value emphasize the 
fact that he is a responsible military 
leader, very cautious in his pro- 
nouncements, and that he has access 
to information not available to the 
general public. Any statement from 
him, therefore, to the effect that our 
enemies were collapsing before they 
were bolstered by the report of 
troubles within America is entitled 
to weighty consideration. 

There is even more dispute over 
the question of whether our labor 
disputes are being used effectively 
by the German propagandists to hold 
wavering supporters in line. Refer- 
ence is made to the fact that Hitler 


did not mention America’s strike 
troubles in his New Year’s message. 
So far as can be determined, our 
labor troubles were not played up 
prominently by Goebbels or other 
German propagandists in their pub- 
lic statements. 

This is not conclusive proof, how- 
eyer, that the Germans did not make 
good use of our difficulties. Their 
most effective propaganda may have 
been carried on secretly. It is quite 
possible that the Gestapo passed the 
word around to Hungarian, Bulgar- 
ian, and Rumanian leaders and to 
key people in Germany, telling them 
that America. was in serious trouble 
and that German prospects had ac- 
cordingly improved so as to justify 
continued resistance. 

Here again it should be said that 
President Roosevelt and General 
Marshall have access to facts as to 
what is going on in Europe which 
the American public does not possess. 
It is not yet possible to judge what 
the effects of our labor troubles may 
be on enemy morale. Only future 
events will reveal whether, or for 
how long a period, these difficulties 
of ours may have lengthened the war 
and how many American lives they 
may or may not have cost. 


How seriously have strikes af- 
fected our war production? 


The last figures which we have are 
for November, 1943. During that 
month, there were 300 strikes, though 
some of them lasted only a short 
time. Altogether, approximately half 
a million men were involved and the 
number of man days lost was 2,- 
825,000. This is equal to the loss of 
manpower which would have oc- 
curred if 75,000 to 100,000 men had 
been idle for an entire month. The 
total of man hours lost in November 
was a little more than one-third of 
one per cent of all the man hours 
available in the United States. 

This does not seem to be a very 
impressive figure but it does not give 
a complete picture of the actual situ- 
ation. When workers in a certain 
plant go on strike, production in that 
plant naturally ceases. But the ef- 
fects do not stop there. Other fac- 
tories which depend upon the prod- 
ucts of the closed plant may find it 
impossible to obtain needed materials 
and their production slows down or 
stops. 





Thus strikes in certain key in- 
dustries may seriously affect national 
production, even though only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the na- 
tion’s workers are involved in the 
strikes. If, for example, the threat- 
ened railway strike had actually 
occurred, transportation would have 
broken down nationally and every 
industry in the country would have 
been disastrously affected. Stee] 
strikes, coal strikes; strikes in fac- 
tories producing materials used in 
the making of airplanes—all these 
are extremely serious. There is 
scarcely a strike which does not have 
an effect upon national production 
far out of proportion to the number 
of workers who engage in the walk- 
out. 

It is impossible to measure sta- 


tistically the production loss which ° 


has occurred through strikes. But it 
can safely be said that strikes and 
strike threats in wartime seriously 
menace national production. 

Attention should be called, how- 
ever, to the fact that, despite all we 
hear about strikes and despite the 
real danger which they entail, the 
great mass of American workers are 
not participating in them. During 
the first eight months of 1943, 2,770,- 
000 persons were involved in strikes, 
though some of them were out for 
very short periods. During that time, 
there were about 52,500,000 em- 
ployed workers in the country. This 
means that nearly 50,000,000 were 
not on strike even for a day. 

It is a further fact that, despite 
all the labor troubles we have had, 
total production in the United States 
has been positively phenomenal. It 
has exceeded all expectations. This 
record could not have been achieved 
had not American workers, on the 
whole, as well as employers, per- 
formed with exceptional loyalty and 
efficiency. 


Why do many workers, real- 
izing how much better off they 
are than our fighting men are, 
engage in strikes which are 
harmful to the war effort? 


Without in any way justifying or 
defending strikes in wartime, it is 
possible to study the points of view 
of those who engage in strikes. In 
the first place, it should be observed 
that when men go out on strike, they 
object to having their conduct com- 
pared with the conduct of our sol- 
diers on the battlefields. People often 
say to the strikers: ‘Why should you 
be demanding increased pay? You 
already receive far more than the 
soldiers get. Why should you be 

















Have recent labor disturbances in the United 
States bolstered Nazi morale? 
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stopping work when they are obliged 
to go on fighting and suffering day 
and night?” 

The strikers usually make some 
such reply as this: “Why do you 
compare us with the soldiers? We 
are civilians here in the homeland. 
Why not compare us with other civil- 
ians? If we demand more money 
for our work, why not compare our 
demands with the demands of manu- 
facturers and farmers 
money? It is true that we are not 
suffering as much as the soldiers are, 
but neither are employers or farmers. 
Why should you have one standard 
for us and another for them? You 
may say that we are already getting 
as much as we were getting before 
the war, or more. Well, how about 
the men who employ us, the men 
whom we address when we ask for 
higher wages?” 

When a strike is threatened, the 
men negotiate with their employers. 
If the trouble cannot be settled, rep- 
resentatives of the government step 
in to see what they can do. It might 
be supposed that the government 
officials would be fair and that they 
would see that justice is done. But 
too often, so the argument goes, they 
are interested only in “holding the 
line” against increasing wages and 
do not consider labor demands on 
their merits. 

Oftentimes even the employers 
think that the workers should have 
higher wages, but the government 
representatives forbid the higher 
rates. This has happened, it is argued, 
in many cases. These government 
agents have a reason for this. They 
are trying to prevent wage and price 
increases so as to avoid inflation. 
But in such cases, workers are likely 
to feel that they are being discrimi- 
nated against unjustly—that wages 
are being held down more effectively 
than prices are, and that they are 
justified in striking. If the war is to 
be won, it is pointed out, sacrifices 
must be made by all groups of the 
population. 

Critics of strikers, on the other 
hand, argue that, regardless of any 
grievances which workers may have, 
they should not hold back weapons 
from men who are fighting and dy- 
ing for their country. It is con- 
tended that both workers: and em- 
Ployers in time of war should abide 
by decisions of government agencies 
which are set up to decide wage and 
price disputes. p 

There is another fact which helps 
to explain a good many strikes. It 
often happens that strikers simply 
do not weigh very carefully the 
Possible effects of their action. They 
may know that if strikes should be- 
come widespread, it would be highly 
injurious to the country. But they 
are very anxious to obtain certain 
benefits and they think that what 
they themselves do will not greatly 
affect the country as a whole. Their 
attitude in such cases is very similar 
to that of the ordinary citizen who 
wastes gasoline or patronizes a black 
market, realizing that such a prac- 
tice, if followed generally, would be 
bad, but excusing himself, on the 
ground that what he himself does 
will not greatly affect the general 
Situation. 


Has labor’s record of looking 
cut for its own interests at the 
expense of the national welfare 

en worse than that of other 
8roups of the population? 


Comparisons of this kind are often 
made but can never be accurate. It 


for more> 


should be kept in mind that most 
people of all classes are patriotic and 
are willing to make all necessary 
sacrifices in support of the war. There 
are individuals in every group, how- 
ever, who follow their selfish inter- 
ests to the detriment of the public 
welfare. Many businessmen are 
scrambling for profits as energetically 
as any labor union works for higher 
wages. 

Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts has presented a report to 


classes of the population. A minority 
in every group are willing to hold 
the country up and interfere with the 
war effort in order to feather their 
own nests. A majority in all the 
groups are willing to serve the public 
interests at a sacrifice to themselves. 
Probably most of us, of whatever 
class or group, are more preoccupied 
with our private affairs than we 
ought to be and are sometimes heed- 
less of opportunities to be of maxi- 
mum service. 





UsSmc FROM ACME 


ARE WE DOING OUR PART? Our armed forces are risking and giving everything to win the 
war, while there are evidences of greed on the home front. Here United States marines are shown 


in action on Tarawa Island. 


the Senate in which he lists 200 
companies which are making enor- 
mous profits out of the war. Of 
course these companies pay very high 
taxes on their incomes, but even 
after paying taxes, their profits are 
far in excess of what they were mak- 
ing before the - war. 

One argument against holding 
down the profits of companies mak- 
ing war materials is that if the profits 
are relatively low, the companies will 
not try to operate efficiently. Insofar 
as this is true, it means that they 
will serve the country only if hand- 


What are. some of the more 
important . suggestions for im- 
proving the machinery for deal- 
ing with wage and price dis- 
putes? 

A very common criticism is that 
the machinery is perhaps good 
enough but that it is not operated 
consistently or smoothly. The Office 
of Price Administration, which con- 
trols prices, and the War Labor 
Board, which controls wages, do not 
at all times work harmoniously. The 
price officials will, in some cases, per- 
mit advances in prices, with the re- 
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BANKED FIRES AND IDLENESS. Wartime strikes are one of the most serious problems confront- 


ing the United States today. 


somely rewarded for doing so. These 
businessmen are not making sacri- 
fices comparable to those of the boys 
at the front. And it is well known 
that certain farm organizations are 
insisting upon higher incomes for the 
farmers than they have ever re- 
ceived. 

Probably if we could get at the 
truth we would find that selfishness 
and unselfishness are quite evenly 
distributed among the _ different 


sult that the cost of living goes up. 
This leads to demands upon the labor 
authorities for a raising of wages. 
Wages and prices are not kept closely 
in line and this: leads to labor dis- 
putes. Also the agencies which have 


. been established to take care of 


labor controversies do not have 
authority to enforce their decrees. 
In several instances, the War Labor 
Board, after having made decisions, 
has been overruled by the President 





or other high officials. In the case 
of the coal strike, the War Labor 
Board was overruled by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes who, acting for the 
President, dealt directly with the 
miners’ union. 

Congress has, in certain cases, 
added to the confusion. It toek up 
directly the question of railway 
wages. The Senate voted higher pay 
for railway workers than the War 
Labor Board thought should be 
given. Congress has also opposed de- 
vices, such as subsidies, which the 
executive branch of the government 
has put into effect and which it feels 
were necessary in order to keep 
prices down. 

In some quarters, there is a de- 
mand for a law prohibiting strikes 
in war industries. There is already 
a law forbidding strikes in industries 
operated by the government. 
Whether workers employed by pri- 
vate companies should be prevented 
by law from striking is one of the 
most highly controversial questions 
of the day. 

The argument in favor of such 
legislation is simple. It is that 
strikes are too serious a detriment to 
full production to be tolerated when 
the country is in danger. Against 
sweeping antistrike legislation, it is 
argued that the right to strike is 
labor’s only weapon for calling at- 
tention effectively to its grievances 
and that this right should not be 
taken away unless strikes should be- 
come a more serious menace than 
they yet have become to full war 
productivity. 

It is argued further that the club 
of antistrike legislation should not be 
held over labor unless there is 
equally powerful legislation compel- 
ling all groups of the population to 
serve the war effort. There are those 
who say that such legislation should 
be enacted, that we should have a 
compulsory service law by which the 
government might place any individ- 
ual or any company at whatever job 
it saw fit, and that it should strictly 
regulate the pay of any individual or 
company. 

In principle, such legislation has 
much to commend it. It would en- 
able the government to put every 
person at a job where he is most 
needed. It would recognize the ob- 
ligation of every citizen to serve his 
country either on the home front or 
in the armed forces. 

The enforcement of such an ar- 
rangement, however, would require 
a large administrative force and there 
would be chances for a great deal of 
conflict and confusion. A measure 
of this kind may possibly be adopted 
in case of a long war, or in case our 
productive efficiency seems to be 
breaking down. But most people ap- 
pear to oppose so drastic a procedure 
so long as our production machinery, 
despite impesfections, is running at 
its present high speed. 

It seems certain that public opin- 
ion will be deeply affected if strikes 
continue unchecked. When people 
read the report that strikes were 
more frequent during 1943 than dur- 
ing the period preceding the war, 
they resent it angrily. Under such 
circumstances, there may be de- 
mands for curbs: on labor, and these 
demands may go to _ unjustified 
lengths. When people get stirred up 
over labor troubles, they often con- 
demn not only strikers but labor in 
general. It is in the interest of the 
whole country, therefore, workers 
included, that ways be found to pre- 
vent wartime strikes. 
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The Story of the Week 





ACME 


SURROUNDED BY ALL THE GILT AND ELEGANCE of the Arabian Nights, Major General Ralph 
Royce, commander of the American Air Forces in the Middle East, holds a conference with King 


Ibn Saud of Arabia. 


In the king’s palace at Jedda are (left to right): 


Lt. William A. Kalif; Gen- 


eral Royce; the king; the king’s interpreter; and American Minister James S. Moose, Jr. 


Uncle Sam Runs the Rails 


What actually happens when the 
government runs an industry? Twice 
since the war began, we have seen an 
industry pass into the hands of fed- 
eral authorities. The case of the rail- 
roads—still government-operated at 
this writing—illustrates just how the 
process works. 

In the First World War, the rail- 
roads could not handle the huge bur- 
den of military and civilian traffic 
thrust upon them. There were fre- 
quent and serious delays in the trans- 
port of troops and essential equip- 
ment. President Woodrow Wilson 
met the problem by turning over 
the rails to the War Department. 
Army officers and high department 
officials came in and directed the 
railroads’ administrative work, rout- 
ing traffic, assigning freight space, 
and changing schedules. 

Although the reason for taking 
over the railroads this time was dif- 
ferent, the process was much the 
same. Fearing that the First World 
War emergency might crop up again, 
War Department officials had pre- 
pared their plans long in advance. 
When the order came the presidents 
of eight railroad companies were 
sworn into the Army as colonels. 
Then about 600 regular Army offi- 
cials conferred with them and went 
to new posts in key sections of the 
railroad administrative forces. 
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Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroads, is one of the railway 
Gunns CALGE cana \o the Aowty to belo 
run the railroads. 





It was planned that if a strike 

mong the operating employees 
should develop, Army trucks would 
do some of the most vital transporta- 
tion work as long as the trains were 
not running. Although the War De- 
partment could not attempt to operate 
the trains without the help of most 
of the regular railroad workers, it. 
has directed the major arm of our 
transportation system successfully up 
to now. 


The Road to Rome 


Recently, great events on the Rus- 
sian front have pushed most other 
military news into the background. 
Advances in Italy especially seem 
small and insignificant when com- 
pared with the onward sweep into 
Poland. But considering what our 
forces have come up against in their 
march toward Rome, the situation has 
a different cast. 


First of all, the Nazis have attached 
great importance to the Italian cam- 
paign and are offering bitter resist- 
ance. Realizing that once the Allies 
held northern Italy both France and 
the Balkan nations would be within 
reach, they have thrown every re- 
source into the struggle. There is 
even evidence that troops have been 
recalled from Russia to bolster de- 
fenses in Italy. 

Secondly, both weather and terrain 
have conspired to make the fighting 
incredibly difficult. There have been 
rain, mud, and snow to limit the use 
of air power and at the same time 
bog down the progress of the ground 
soldier. A good part of the recent 
fighting has been in frozen mountain 
country where mechanized troops are 
at a disadvantage. Most of our gains 
have come at the cost of bitter hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

But the combined British and 
American forces now have the three 
main roads to Rome almost within 
their grasp. The British Eighth Army 
is close to Pescara, an Adriatic sea- 
port commanding one of the best 
highways to-the Italian capital. From 
Pescara, this road winds through gaps 
in the Apennine Mountains to the 
plain on which Rome stands. Gen- 
eral Clark’s Fifth Army is fighting 
hard for the other two roads—one 
inland, through the mountains, and 





the other along the western coast. 
The latter route runs from Gaeta, 
over the old Appian Way, which sent 
the ancient Roman legions to and 
from their battles. 


Bulgarian Crisis 


Almost every hour, last week, the 
German radio repeated that there 
was nothing wrong in Bulgaria. To 
the United Nations, this was a fairly 
good sign that something very defi- 
nitely was wrong, and that the Nazis 
were making desperate efforts to 
patch it up. All sorts of rumors were 
afoot—that the Buigarian cabinet had 
resigned and was being replaced by 
pro-Allied leadership; that Germany 
had taken control of all Bulgarian 
communications and had moved addi- 
tional troops into the country. 

The United Nations were watching 
with great interest to see if anything 
was about to happen in Bulgaria, for 
it is expected that this Axis satellite 
will be the first of the Balkan nations 
to try to break away from Germany. 
Bulgarians have a friendly feeling for 
the Russians, who are drawing near 
to the Balkans, and they are influ- 
enced by pro-Allied Turkey. No one 
doubts that if there is any way they 
can escape the clutches of Germany 
they will do so. 


The “Hump” 


Even though the Burma Road still 
lies in enemy hands, China has a life 
line through which cargoes of medi- 
cine, gasoline, trucks, and artillery 
flow in ever-increasing quantity. 
This life line is the “Hump,” perilous 
India-to-China sky route of the Air 
Transport Command. 

In all the world there is probably 
no more dangerous run for an un- 
armed airman. Between the air- 
dromes .of northern India and the 
landing fields in Yunnan province lie 
the Himalaya Mountains. Added to 
navigation difficulties is the danger of 





fanee 
German generals inspect the Atlantic Wall, 
somewhere along the invasion coast. 


INT'L NEWS 


attack from Japanese fighter planes. 

And yet, through the Air Transport 
Command, the United Nations are de- 
livering more military supplies to 
China than were ever carried over 
the Burma Road. Going over the 
“Hump” are more transport pilots 
than the whole United States had be- 
fore the war. The amount of business 
they do in a month is greater than 
any three commercial airlines did in 








America in the best of prewar days. 
Besides bringing needed supplies to 
China’s fighting forces, the flyers of 
the Air Transport Command supply 
us with many valuable products. Re- 
turning from China, they carry: car- 
goes of tungsten and other valuable 
war materials. 


The Veteran's Education 


The Senate is now considering a 
new bill which would set aside a bil- 
lion dollars for the education of vet- 
erans. Under its provisions, the gov- 
ernment would finance a year of 
school or college training for all 





General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, who will 
command British land forces in the invasion of 
western Europe. 


service men and women who want it. 
For those who show special ability, 
up to four years of subsidized educa- 
tion would be provided. 


This is how the plan would work. 
The returning service man or woman 
would select a certified school where 
he or she could qualify for a year’s 
courses. The government would pro- 
vide $50 a month for living expenses 
(plus additional allowances for de- 
pendent families) and would pay for 
all tuition, book costs, and laboratory 
fees: For the first year, the only 
qualification would be 90 days of 
service within the United States or 
any amount of overseas duty. The 
lists of certified schools would be 
drawn up by state educational 
authorities. 


Fourth War Loan 


Another big campaign to baost the 
sale of war stamps and bonds—the 
Fourth War Loan Drive—gets under 
way tomorrow, January 18, and will 
continue until February 15. During 
the four weeks, the nation will buy 
14 billion dollars’ worth of stamps 
and bonds. 

In this campaign, the Treasury is 
once again counting on excellent co- 
operation from the nation’s schools 
and young people. Their special as- 
signment in boosting sales is to con- 
duct “Buy a Plane” campaigns. The 
planes which can be “bought” 
through the sale of stamps and bonds 
are a training plane, $15,000; pursuit 
plane, $75,000; ambulance plane, 
$110,000; medium bomber, $175,000; 
Liberator, $300,000; and Flying For- 
tress, $450,000. 

Unlike earlier campaigns, the 
planes may not be named by the 
school or group of schools buying 
them; the crews prefer to select 
names themselves. Instead, a dedica- 
tory panel giving credit to the school. 
will be placed in the plane. 
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A schooi must notify the State War 
Finance Office in its state, of its 
plans to launch the campaign. The 


state headquarters, whose address 


can be obtained from a banker or a 
postmaster, will furnish a complete 
set of rules for the “Buy a Plane” 
campaign, and these should be care- 
fully followed from the very be- 
ginning. 

After a school has completed its 


campaign, it will receive a copy of © 


the dedicatory panel which will be 
placed in the plane “bought.” It will 
also receive a photograph of the type 
of plane chosen, but not of the exact 
plane dedicated to the school. 

For use in the war savings pro- 
gram, the Treasury Department is 
seeking good photographs of school 
war activities in general and war 
savings activities in particular. Pic- 
tures which are selected will be dis- 
tributed for publication in news- 
papers, magazines, and other peri- 
odicals, and will be used in exhibits. 
Credit will be given for every photo 
used, along with complete informa- 
tion about it. 

School photographers, teachers, 
and pupils who wish to submit such 
photographs should send them to the 
Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. -Full information 
about the activity pictured should be 
enclosed. In no case will photos be 
returned to the senders. 


Secret Service Plea 


Uncle Sam is sending great sums 
of money through the mails every 
month in the form of ehecks. There 
are checks for farmers, checks for 
people receiving Social Security aid, 
and checks for the families of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors. In all, 
more than 25,000,000 checks a month 
are going to mailboxes all over the 
nation. 

Too many of these checks are 
being stolen, however. In’ fighting 
the thieves, the Treasury’s Secret 
Service needs the assistance of every- 
one and has therefore asked THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER to tell how 
everyone can help in the campaign. 


Young people can take part by 
showing the following rules to rela- 
tives and friends who may receive 
checks through the mail: 


1. Be at home or have a member of 
the family at home when your check 
isdue. Get it as soon as it is delivered. 

2. See that your name is printed 
clearly on your mailbox. Equip the 





The United States Secret Service is asking the cooperation of 
all in preventing the theft of government checks from the mail. 





Fortress: $450,000 
Liberator: $300,060 


In connection with the Fourth War Loan, the Treasury is urging the schools of the nation to launch “Buy a Plane” campaigns 
Above are some of the planes and their prices. 


stamps and bonds. 


box with a good lock if it does not al- 
ready have one. 

3. Try to cash your checks in the 
same place each month. This will 
make identification easier. 

4. Do NOT endorse your check until 
you are in the presence of the person 
you will ask to cash it. 

Relatives or friends engaged in 
business should be shown these 
rules, also prepared by the Secret 
Service: 

1. When any stranger asks you to 
cash a check, insist that he properly 
identify himself as the rightful owner 
of the check. 

2. Before accepting any check from 
a stranger, ask yourself this question: 
“If this check is returned as a for- 
gery, can I locate the forger and re- 
cover my loss?” 

3. If a check is already endorsed 
when it is presented, insist that it be 
endorsed again in your presence, and 
compare the writing. 

4. Have each check initialed by the 
employee who pays out money for it. 


Trade and Pirates 


From the Siberian border to 
Singapore, Japanese dominance 
spreads like a great blanket over the 
eastern coast of Asia. China’s once 
great trading ports all fly the flag of 
Japan. All support their Japanese 
garrisons. Presumably, the few small 
boats which still sail in and out of 
their harbors are all bent on the con- 
queror’s business. 

But just how completely can one 
nation seal up the life of another 
by military overlordship? The case 
of Foochow indicates that even the 
most careful conqueror cannot do it 
fully. Foochow, lying opposite the 
northern tip of Formosa, was a key 
port for the great clipper ships trad- 
ing in tea in the last century. Before 
the present war, it was 
an important outlet for 
China’s bamboo, tim- 
ber, and pig iron. 
Today it is a center of 
piracy. 

Chinese pirates, most 
of them disguised as 
fishermen, sail their 
fragile sampans and 
junks up and down the 
coast. In secret, they 
meet those Japanese 
merchants who are not 
averse to illegal trading 
if the profits are large 
enough. Plying back to 
Foochow, they keep a 
small trickle of much- 
needed supplies flowing 
to their countrymen. 
The Chinese govern-. 
ment knows the pirate 
tradesmen are not a re- 


Mitchell: $175,000 
Ambulance C47: $110,000 


liable source of the imports they 
need. But cloth, drugs, photographic 
equipment, and other things come in 
often enough so that it is worth their 
while to pay high prices and encour- 
age them. 


Women’s Rights 


Committees in both the Senate and 
the House are now working on a new 
amendment to the Constitution—an 
amendment guaranteeing women 
equal rights with men. As it stands 
now, the amendment would go into 
effect five years after the date of 
ratification, giving the states an op- 
portunity to change existing laws 
which discriminate against women. 

Although the Constitution now 
gives women the right to vote, there 
are many state laws which deny 
them rights and privileges accorded 
to men. In some, there are restric- 
tions on their ownership of property. 
In others there are laws on marriage 
and divorce, inheritance, and other 
matters which discriminate in favor 
of men. 


Against Delinquency 


When young people have no recre- 
ation facilities and no place to spend 
their leisure time together, they often 
stray into delinquency. Students 
know this as well as their elders, and 
in a number of cities throughout the 
country they have banded together 
to do something about it. 

In Moline, Illinois, a student group 
secured permission to use an aban- 
doned warehouse as a_ recreation 
center. Soon they had it fitted out 
for dancing, ping pong, bowling, and 
other activities. Today fully half of 
Moline’s young people make a habit 
of spending part of their time at the 
“club.” There has been a noticeable 
drop in delinquency. 

Young people of Buffalo, New 
York, have organized a similar club 
called “Co-Ed Incorporated.’ Danc- 
ing and soft drinks, games and con- 
versation provide evenings of enter- 
tainment for the steadily increasing 
number of Buffalo boys and girls who 
belong. Instead of limiting their 
activities to the war period, the 
members of “Co-Ed Incorporated” 
plan to make their club a permanent 
institution. 

In other cities, YMCA _ groups, 
American Legion chapters, and high 
school faculties have been sponsoring 


similar recreational programs. In all ' 


cases, however, facilities are made or 
procured by the young people who 
will use them. 


Mustang: $75,000 | 
PT-19: $15,000 
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“I told the club they were a set of 
blind, stupid, obstinate people.” 

“And what did they do?” 

“They made me an honorary mem- 
ber.” —Dublin Opinion 





“Ed just found out that, on account 
of shortages, he can have either a 
kitchen sink or a bathtub in that house 
he’s remodeling, but he can’t have 
both.” 

“What’s he going to do?” 

“I don’t know. It seems to be a 
case of sink or swim.” —SELECTED 





“McGlaughlin—that—is—not—your — property!” 


STEIG IN COLLIER'S 


At a busy stop, the passenger jumped 
up for the sixth time and asked the 
bus driver nervously, “Is this Central 
Boulevard?” 

“No ma’am.” / 

“But how shall I know it when we 
do get to it?” 

“Tll tell you, ma’am—by the great 
big smile on my face.” —SeELEcTEep 





“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“TllImess. The boss got sick of me.” 
—AMERICAN GIRL 





“What are you doing in the pantry, 
Willie?” asked Mother sternly. 

“Fighting temptation, Mother,” re- 
plied Willie meekly. —Tue Hus 





Never one to ignore the significance 
of passing events, the man anco is 
expected any day now to observe, 
“Well, I see us Allies are winning.” 

—Detroit News 

A man walked into a school build- 
ing which houses Red Cross, rationing, 
and other wartime offices. A nugse 
took his name, address,-and other-in- 
formation, and sent him to a room 
where attendants drained the usual 
pint of blood. 

Finally the bewildered man asked, 
“Is it now I get my gasoline?” 

: —SELECTED 





A man named Joe Hogbristle ap- 
peared in court to have his name le- 
gally changed. The judge nodded un- 
derstandingly, and asked, “What name 
do you want to take?” 

“Frank Hogbristle. I’m sick and 
tired of hearing people say: ‘Hi, Joe, 
whaddya know?’” —CLASSMATE 





Proud Parent: “Why, Junior is only 
three and he can spell his name back- 
wards.” 

Skeptical Neighbor: “That’s inter- 
esting. What’s his name?” 

Parent: “Otto.” —SELECTED 
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Russian Offensive Gains Great Momentum 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the tremendous Soviet victories in the 
east, its joy is somewhat tempered 
by the shadow of political problems 
which the westward push of the Rus- 
sians has made more serious. The 
long-disputed question of Poland’s 
future boundaries has become a sub- 
ject of debate in all the world capitals. 
This is no longer an academic ques- 
tion, for Soviet armies are now deep 
into territory which was part of Po- 
land when Hitler unleashed the dogs 
of war that cold, gray dawn of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. What effect will the 
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ing day, the premier of the Polish 
government -in-exile broadcast a 
message to the people of Poland in 
which he stressed the differences be- 
tween the Poles and the Russians. 
“We should have preferred,” he said, 
“to meet the Soviet troops, not 
merely as allies of our allies fighting 
a common enemy, but as our own 
allies as well.” 

Additional fuel was added to the 
flames by events in Moscow. The 
newspaper Pravda, official organ of 
the Communist party, which could 


The berating of Mr. Willkie has 
been interpreted as an indication that 
the Russians regard the question of 
the postwar boundaries in the east 
as a matter to be decided exclusively 
by themselves and not by joint de- 
cision of the United Nations. It is 
taken. as a warning to the United 
States and England not to interfere 
in this matter because Russia con- 
siders the boundary issue a closed 
one, not to be reopened by her allies. 
It is significant that Moscow did not 
mention the “Polish border” in 
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boundary. Moscow 
merely spoke of the 
location of the 
armies. 


_ Russia’s Claims 

In fact, the Rus- 
sians have never 
looked upon the pre- 
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Poland as perma- 
nent. That boundary 
line was drawn by 
the Treaty of Riga, 
signed in 1920, after 
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Dnepropetrovsk 


had taken much of 
the territory by 
force. This treaty 
pushed the line 
many miles to the 
east of the bound- 





ary drawn at Ver- 
sailles and incor- 
porated into Poland 
large strips of terri- 
tory in which the 
population was pre- 
ponderantly Russian. 
The Russians base 
their claim to the 
eastern part of 
Poland on the fact 
that it was seized by 
force in 1920 and 
that the population 








The Russian offensive moves westward 


new invasion of Poland, this time 
from the east, have upon Russia’s 
relations with that country and with 
the rest of the world? 

There are many indications that 
these relations will not be smooth 
unless the highest degree of states- 
manship is applied in seeking a solu- 
tion to the problems. Russia’s rela- 
tions with Poland have been strained 
for many months, although both are 
fighting the Nazis. No diplomatic re- 
lations exist between Moscow and the 
Polish government-in-exile, which is 
established in London. The breaking 
of diplomatic relations last year was 
the result of the dispute over Poland’s 
future eastern boundary and of the 
reputed hostility of the government- 
in-exile to Russia. 


Poland’s Position 


Immediately following the cross- 
ing of the frontier, the Polish gov- 
ernment issued from London a state- 
ment to the world which was far 
from reassuring. It restated Poland’s 
claim to the eastern section of the 
country and demanded that this sec- 
tion, now being occupied by the Rus- 
sians, be placed under the control of 
the Polish government. The follow- 


hardly speak without the authority 
of the Soviet government, sharply re- 
buked Wendell L. Willkie for an 
article he had written for the Janu- 
ary 2 issue of the New York Times 
Magazine. Mr. Willkie’s article was 
extremely friendly to Russia, as indi- 
cated by the title, “Don’t Stir Dis- 
trust of Russia.” In it, he urged con- 
tinued cooperation between the 
United States and Russia as essential 
to the preservation of peace after the 
war. He did, however, raise the 
question of the future status of the 
small states on Russia’s western 
frontier, including Poland. 

Pravda took exception to this refer- 
ence. It called Mr. Willkie “‘a political 
gambler,” who was trying to win 
support for the presidency from both 
friends and foes of the Soviet Union. 
“Tt is now time to understand,” said 
Pravda, “that the question of the near 
Baltic republics is an internal affair of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and that Mr. Willkie should not 
interfere with it. ... With respect to 
Finland and Poland, it must be said 
that the Soviet Union will be able to 
get an agreement with them itself and 
does not need the help of Mr. Will- 
kie.” 


ew is largely Russian. 

How much of east- 
ern Poland Russia desires to incor- 
porate into her territory has not been 
announced by Moscow, although 
there is reason to believe that she 
intends to reestablish the line drawn 
in 1939, shortly after the German 
invasion of Poland. When: the war 
broke out, it will be recalled, Ger- 
many and Russia had a nonaggres- 
sion pact, which was designed to 
prevent a war in the east while Ger- 
many was fighting England and 
France in the west. A few weeks 
after the Nazis moved into Poland 
from the west, the Russians sent 
their armies into the eastern section 
of the country, supposedly in agree- 
ment with Germany. Later a line 
of demarkation, known as the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop line, was drawn. 
This boundary corresponded roughly 
to the line fixed by the Versailles 
Treaty and later changed as a result 
of the Russo-Polish War of 1920. It 
is assumed that Russia will insist that 
the new frontier be established along 
this line. 

The Polish situation has been 
further complicated by the fact that 
the Poles themselves are not. united 
on the question of future boundaries. 
The government-in-exile, and _ its 


supporters inside Poland, insist upon 
the reestablishment of the prewar 
eastern boundary. A large group of 
Poles, represented by the Union of 
Polish Patriots, with headquarters in 
Moscow, desires close cooperatic 
with the Soviet Union and favors th 
ceding of territory in the east to Rus- 
sia in exchange for an adjustment of 
the western boundary. This group 
wants strips of territory in the west 
which belonged to Germany before 
the war. 


Many non-Poles, with no direct 
interest in the present dispute, favor 
the adjustment of Poland’s western 
boundary in the interest of permanent 
peace. The western boundary was so 
drawn at Versailles as to be a con- 
stant source of irritation between Po- 
land and Germany between the two 
wars. In order to give the newly 
created Polish state an outlet to the 
sea, the peacemakers of 1919 split 
Germany in two. The main body of 
Germany was divided from the prov- 
ince of East Prussia by the Polish 
Corridor. The existence of the Polish 
Corridor was one of Hitler’s principal 
grievances and one of his excuses for 
waging war on Poland. It has been 
argued that if friction is to be avoided 
in the future, no similar situation 
must be created. For that reason, 
many proposals have been made to 
incorporate East Prussia and other 


. territory belonging to Germany in 


1939 into Poland, thus insuring her 
an outlet to the Baltic Sea, without 
the complications which resulted 
from the establishment of the Polish 
Corridor. 


Complex and Disturbing 


At best, the Polish situation is 
complex and disturbing. So many 
charges and counter-charges have 
been made that it is difficult to de- 
termine the truth. Both the Poles 
and the Russians base their claims to 
the eastern section of the country 
upon historical possession. It is true, 
for example, that from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the end of the 
First World War, this section of Po- 
land was part of Russia. The Russian 
frontier in 1914 extended far to the 
west of Warsaw. On the other hand, 
prior to the three partitions of the 
eighteenth century, the disputed re- 
gion was a part of Poland. 

Nor can the frontiers be redrawn 
according to the nationality of the 
populations, for no matter where the 
eastern boundary of Poland runs, 
some Poles will be outside the bound- 
aries and some foreigners will be 
inside Poland. The prewar boundary 
included many Russians. If the Rus- 
sians incorporate the eastern section 
into the Soviet Union, large numbers 
of Poles will be forced to live under 


a foreign flag. In this respect, the - 


problem of Poland is identical to that 
of every country in central and east- 


ern Europe. There is no way to draw 


the boundaries without including 
foreign populations. 

But present uneasiness over the 
Polish question springs not so much 
from the opposition to making 
changes in boundary lines as from 
the methods by which the changes 


are being wrought. The big issue is: 
whether these changes shall be made 


by one nation alone or by agreement 


among all the allies who are fighting- 


the war together. 
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Facts About Magazines 


The American Mercury 











EW current magazines cover a 
wider range of subject matter than 
The American Mercury. Every month 


iis pocket-sized periodical offers a | 


zen or more articles whose topics 
range from the latest political con- 
troversy to health, from religion to 
the entertainment world. In addi- 
tion, it features poetry, short stories, 
and book reviews. There is a fine 
department of drama criticism. 

The Mercury started out under the 
editorship of two men whose names 
are among the most famous in Amer- 
ican journalism. It was founded in 
January, 1924, by author-newspaper- 
man H. L. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan, one of the leading drama 
critics of present-day America. 

These two men had previously 
collaborated as editors of the Smart 
Set magazine. Even before they be- 
gan working together, each had 
made an outstanding reputation. 
Mencken was known as a witty 
newspaper writer, language analyst, 
and collector of stories about the 
American scene, while Nathan stood 
among the top ranks of authorities 
on the arts. 

The prestige of its editors, plus 
the financial backing of publisher 
A. A. Knopf, saw the new magazine 
off to a good start. More heavily 
weighted in the direction of literary 
and cultural material than it is now, 
the Mercury found a devoted follow- 
ing in the 1920’s—prosperous years 
when the public seemed much more 
interested in the arts than in politi- 
cal or social questions. 

The coming of the depression in 
the early ’30’s changed all this. And, 
as Mencken and Nathan gave up 
their places to a new editor, the 
characteristics of the Mercury 
changed. In 1933, H. L. Mencken 
left the staff entirely and Nathan 
gave up editorial duties to turn his 
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full attention to the magazine’s 
drama department. They were re- 
Placed by Eugene Lyons, who 
quickly reduced the amount of liter- 
ary and cultural material in the 
publication to make way for more 
Political and economic articles. 
Lyons, an experienced author and 
hewspaperman, was best known for 
work on Russia. He had visited 
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the Soviet Union and studied its 
revolutionary system of government 
and social organization firsthand. 
From his cbservations, he had con- 
cluded that the system was a totally 
bad gne, brutally crushing ail human 
rights and breeding economic chaos 
at the same time. 

Lyons’ intense hatred of com- 
munism is still reflected in the tone 
of many political articles appearing 
in the Mercury. An example of this 
is contained in a recent Mercury 
article written by Lyons himself 
under the title “Cooperating with 
Russia.” 

The article starts out by remark- 
ing that there has been too little 
frank discussion in America on the 
question of Russia. Because we rec- 
ognize that our future security de- 
pends upon working out a peaceful 
relationship with the Soviet Union, 
Lyons says, we have feared to 
analyze the situation in any way 
which might show the Russians in 
an unfavorable light and thus cause 
disunity. Then the bulk of the article 
is devoted to an explanation of why 
Soviet policies, both internal and 
external, are undesirable. A brief 
conclusion repeats the assertion that 
it is vital to our security to evolve a 
working postwar relationship among 
the four great Allied nations and 
says that it can be done best by tak- 
ing Communism for what it is. 

Other articles expressing this point 
of view are somewhat different. Last 
year, another authority on Russia 
and regular contributor to the Mer- 
cury, William Henry Chamberlin, 
wrote several articles on American 
Communists., Choosing eccentric in- 
dividuals who had allied themselves 
with the radical cause, he wrote 
brief, humorous—and slightly ridi- 
culing—personality sketches of them. 

But the dislike of Communism 
which motivates some of the 
key writers for The Ameri- 
can Mercury has not resulted 
in a concentration on this 
issue to the exclusion of 
fascism. The Mercury also 
prints numerous articles de- 
nouncing fascism both at 
home and abroad. Along 
with its exposés of Commu- 
nist undercover work, it has 
published a number of excel- 
lent analyses of fascist, or 
potentially fascist, move- 
ments which exist in this 
country. 

Before the war, the Mer- 
cury maintained a balance 
between isolationist and pro- 
war sentiments. During the 
1930’s many excellent fea- 
tures appeared, warning the 
American public against the 
dangers of aggression from 
both Japan and Germany. 

At present, the most fre- 
quent contributors to The 
American Mercury include 
Dorothy Thompson, Kingsbury 
Smith, and Alexander de Seversky. 
De Seversky’s writings are confined 
to the subject of air power, while the 
other two concentrate their writings 
on the subject of the postwar world. 
Dorothy Thompson’s main theme is 
that there must be a new world order, 
assuring democratic rights to all 
peoples. 
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George Fielding Eliot 


O millions of Americans, the term 

“military expert” and the name of 
Major George Fielding Eliot go 
together. As newspaper readers and 
radio listeners, they look to him for 
the last word on how the war is going 
today and what turn it will take 
tomorrow. 

Major Eliot first came into the 
limelight in this role in 1939. In that 
year, he began writing his celebrated 
column for the New York Herald 
Tribune—a column which was soon 
syndicated to a long list of other 
papers as well. In that year also, he 
started his regular broadcasts on 
military affairs for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Eliot’s first contact with his spe- 
cialty came in 1914. When the First 
World War broke out, his family was 
living in Australia and he himself 
had just graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. He immediately 
joined the Australian Imperial Force, 
starting out with a second lieuten- 
ant’s commission because of his col- 
lege cadet training. 

Four years of fighting in’ the 
Dardanelles area, Egypt, and on the 
western front brought him up to 
the rank of acting major. At the 
close of the war, he came back to his 
childhood home in the United States. 
Although he duplicated his Austral- 
ian army rank in the American 
Military Intelligence Reserve after 
eight years, he never returned to 
active service. 

Settling in the midwest, Eliot be- 
came an accountant. But to one of 
his military bent, this provided an 
unsatisfyingly tame life. One day, 
running through a pulp magazine 
called War Stories, he came upon an 
idea for a new caréer. He wrote an 
account of one of his own war ex- 
periences and sold it to the maga- 
zine for $100. 

Writing for pulp magazines soon 
led to bigger things. Eliot began 
contributing serious articles on mili- 
tary affairs to such publications as 
The Infantry Journal and the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. 
By 1937 he was collaborating with 
Major Ernest Dupuy on his first 
book, If War Comes. 

The high praise this book earned 
soon made him a sought-after lec- 
turer and magazine writer. In 1938, 
he published The Ramparts We 
Watch, which was as well received 
as his first book. The next year, he 


was hired by the New York Herald 
Tribune as a featured columnist. 

Since then, Eliot has been one of 
the busiest writers and speakers in 
the country. He has written a third 
book, Bombs Bursting in Air, as well 
as an explanatory text for the out- 
standing Strategy Map of Europe. 
Numerous articles for such publica- 
tions as Life, Foreign Affairs, and 
The New Republic add to his regular 
output of columns, speeches, and 
radio programs. 

One of the qualities to which Ma- 
jor Eliot owes his consistent success 
is his caution. He never makes an 
unqualified statement, never becomes 
embroiled in disputes over the po- 
litical end‘of the war, and seldom 
risks long-range predictions. Con- 
sequently, he makes few flagrant 
errors and fewer enemies. 


Some of his critics are inclined to 
ridicule him for this. Dissecting his 
writings, they point to occasions on 
which whole columns might be sum- 
marized as saying no more than “the 
battle may be won... or, on the 
other hand, it may not.” They hint 
that his only real claim to expertness 
is in using military terminology im- 
pressively. 

But for the most part, this is un- 
fair criticism. Although Major Eliot 
has at times been guilty of both in- 
decision and factual error, he is 
neither ignorant of his subject nor a 
man who cannot make up his mind. 
In the years before the United States 
went to war, he was one of the men 
who argued most intelligently for 
better military preparation. 

Two other qualities which make 
Major Eliot a master in his field are 
his wide knowledge of military af- 
fairs and his “ability to present com- 
plicated technical material in a form 
which the ordinary citizen can un- 
derstand. Two things are responsible 
for the first—his years of actual 
fighting experience and his lifelong 
interest in wars and how they are 
carried on. With him, things military 
are a hobby as well as a vocation. 

In spite of the fact that he does 
not concern himself with political 
questions as such, Eliot is not limited 
to analyzing the strategy of the 
battle lines. From time to time, his 
column offers stimulating discussions 
of psychological warfare and propa- 
ganda, the economic end of the con- 
flict, and the historical background 
of current happenings. 
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The American Observer Semester Test 


(Note to teachers: 


The answer key to this test appears in the January 17 issue of The Civic Leader.) 











PART ONE. PLACES IN THE NEWS. 
The location of each of the places 
identified below is indicated by a num- 
ber on the above outline map. For 
each of the following 25 places find the 
location on the map and write the 
number of that location opposite the 
corresponding item number on your 
answer sheet. 


1. New Britain 
2. Land of Francisco Franco 
3. Pearl Harbor 


9. 
10. 


1910, promised independence after 
the war 


. Scene of the Canol project 
. Where Eden, Hull, and Molotov met 
. Where Chiang Kai-shek met with 


Churchill and Roosevelt 


. Where Stalin met with Churchill 


and Roosevelt 
Luzon 


Nation which controls the Darda- 
nelles 


. Headquarters of the commander- 


in-chief of the United States armed 
forces 


. Home base of the largest number of 


RAF bombers 


. Nation that is at war with Russia 


but not with the United States 


. Where a revolution in December 


changed the president of one of the 
United Nations 


. Where the American Fifth Army is 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


. One of Henry J. Kaiser’s shipyard 
. Portuguese base used by British § 
. Where Nazi armies suffered thei 


heaviest casualties in 1943 


. Capital city of the leading one ¢ 


the United Nations in the Far Eas 
“Kingdom of Southern Slavs” 


Headquarters of the French Coms 
mittee of National Liberation " 


Vienna 
Kiska 


j 
‘ 


a 


4. Part of the Japanese empire since 11. 


Headquarters of Viscount Wavell 


now fighting 


25. Truk 





PART TWO. In each of the following 18 questions 
and incomplete statements, four choices of answers 
are given, only one of which is correct. 


1. Which of these groups has held dominant con- 
trol of Yugoslavia throughout most of that nation’s 
history? (1) Magyars, (2) Slovenes, (3) Serbs, (4) 
Croats. 

2. More than half the people of India (1) die 
before they reach the age of 50, (2) are Moslems, (3) 
can read and write, (4) live in cities. 

3. The subject on which Wendell Willkie’s views 
correspond most closely with those of President 
Roosevelt’s supporters is (1) the fourth term, (2) free 
private enterprise, (3) government aid to agriculture, 
(4) postwar foreign policy. 

4. In the opinion of Admiral Nimitz and General 
Chennault, the decisive attack against Japan will be 
launched from (1) New Guinea, (2) Alaska, (3) 
China, (4) Hawaii. 

5. Which of the following Italian leaders has most 
consistently opposed fascism? (1) Pietro Badoglio, 
(2) Dino Grandi, (3) Prince Umberto, (4) Count 
Carlo Sforza. 

6. What is the chief explanation of why a con- 
gressman tends to vote the way pressure group 
lobbies want him to? (1) Bribery, (2) Belief that 
such action will aid his.re-election, (3) In the nature 
of things a pressure group usually represents a 
majority of the citizens in the congressman’s home 
district, (4) Because of a “gentleman’s agreement” 
between the two major parties. 

7. Turkey’s position in the war is similar to the 


position held in the summer of 1941 by (1) Russia, 
(2) Greece, (3) Great Britain, (4) United States. 


8. What result has the government attempted to 
achieve by its food subsidy program? (1) Permit 
poor people to buy food more cheaply than rich 
people, (2) Permit adequate prices to be paid farmers 
for their products without raising the prices paid for 
food by consumers, (3) Permit prices to rise slowly 
and equally on all food products, (4) Eliminate the 
profits previously earned by companies which manu- 
facture food products. 


9. During the 20 years between the First and 
Second World Wars, the foreign policy of the United 
States was characterized by (1) neutrality and iso- 
lation, (2) collective security, (3) anti-aggression 
treaties with other democratic nations, (4) depend- 
ence on growing armaments for security. 


10. After Axis-held areas have been liberated by 
Allied armies, the feeding of the civilian population 
of such areas will be managed by (1) a joint com- 
mittee of British and American army officers, (2) the 
International Red -Cross, (3) a special organization 
created for the purpose by the governments of the 
United Nations, (4) the League of Nations. 


11. Allied leaders are agreed that the main objec- 
tive of the peace terms which will be imposed upon 
Germany should be (1) equal division of territorial 
gains among the several Allies, (2) security against 
future German aggression, (3) revenge on the Ger- 
man people, (4) the execution of Hitler. 


12. The most serious consequence of the wage in- 
crease granted to coal miners by the government last 


fail has been that (1) too many workers have 
other war industries to become coal miners, (2) 
workers in other industries have threatened to strike 
for higher wages, (3) mine owners have been unable 
to realize anv profits, (4) the cast of living has ri 

in coal-mining towns. 

13. Which of the following Japanese ~vses is mo 
likely to be captured first by the al:ies? (1) Truky 
(2) Formosa, (3) Yokohama, (4) Rabau! 7 

14, If inflation sweeps the country, which of thé 
following will rise more rapidly than the othe 
(1) Food prices, (2) Savings, (3) Salaries, (4) Wa 

15. Employment of Negroes in war industries hag 
increased chiefly because of (1) Selective Service 
regulations, (2) a law passed by Congress, (3) 
executive order issued by President Roosevelt, (4) 
collective action by labor unions. 3 


16. In preparing for the 1944 elections, which of 
the following issues is emphasized by the Republican 
more than by the Democrats? (1) Military cond 
of the war, (2) Foreign policy, (3) Relation of ga I~ 
ernment to business, (4) Postwar plans. 2 

17. Leaders of the Zionist movement wish G@ 
Britain to repeal laws that provide for which of 
following? (1) Restrictions on immigration int 
Palestine, (2) Exclusion of non-citizens from serv 
in the British army, (3) Curbs on Arab self-gover 
ment in the Near East, (4) The veto power of 
viceroy of India. 


18. The purpose of Army and Navy renegotiatit 
of war contracts is to (1) conserve manpower, @ 
increase production, (3) prevent strikes, (4) save @ 
government expenditures. 3 





PART THREE. NEWSMAKERS. Ten men who have b 

prominent in recent news are identified in the test 
below. Their pictures appear at the left. For each idem 
fication find the picture of the person identified and pI 
that picture’s number in the space on your answer she 
corresponding to the number of the test item. (Two pie u 
numbers will not be used.) . 


. Viceroy of India 

. Secretary of War 

. Speaker of the House of Representatives 

. Cabinet member and pétroleum administrator 
. Soviet commissar ‘of foreign affairs 

. Head of the Office of War Mobilization 


. Head of the relief and rehabilitation organization of! 
United Nations 


. Head of foreign economic affairs for the United Sta 


. S. ambassador to one of the leading United ] 
. Author of U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the F 








